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The McGill Daily Culture October 31 — November 6, 1996 




McGILL SPORT SHOP 



ITH THE 



Friday, Nov. 1st. 

RETRO PARTY WITH $200 IN PRIZES 



Saturday, Nov. 2nd. 

tribute to' BOB MARLEY 



286 LAKESHORE RD. POINTE CLAIRE VILLAGE 630-81 18 



“IMPRESSIVE... THE PERFORMANCES ARE 
UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT.” -Matthew Hays, Mirror 



“SIZZLING PERFORMANCES... INTENSE!” 

-John Moore, Mix96 



“UNRELENTING INTENSITY... BITING 
AUTHENTICITY... AN IN-YER-FACE MOVIE!” 

•Pat Donnelly, The Gazette 




a film by romy goulem 







IN THEATRES NOVEMBER 8TH! 



http://thedrive.cenosis.com 



(QUALITY' SPORT LTD.) 
475 Pine West Montreal 



K\f\ TA YCQ 0N clothing 

I N I nALO (EXCEPT JACKETS) 

SALE ENDS NOV. 30/96 

Attention all clubs, student groups, 
faculty and McGill organizations: 
We offer the lowest prices and 
fastest service for any crested 



• Hillel holds lunch-time dis- 
cussion: "Death and the After- 
life: A Jewish Lunch" from 13h- 
14h in the Shatner Building 
room 425/426. The first 25 peo- 
ple will receive a free bagel 
lunch. Info: Melissa at 845-9171. 



Friday, Nov.1 

£ — -■ ù i • 



and/or embroidered orders. 
T-shirts, shorts, sweats, caps... 



any uniform for any activity! 

48 hour delivery! 

Call Debby at the Sport Shop 499-8428 



• The Yellow Door (3625 
Aylmer) holds an evening of folk 
music featuring James Dowler 
Gow, with Celia Fuentes as the 
opening act. Doors open at 20h, 
admission $3. Open stage to fol- 
low. 

• McGill Black Students' 
Network presents "The case of 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, Visible Mi- 
norities and Police Brutality" in 
the Shatner Building cafeteria. 
The video From Death Row: 
Mumia Abu-Jamal will be shown 
at 18h30, followed by a presen- 
tation and discussion by guest 
speakers Lydia Wallace, Abdul 
Jon, Ellen Gabriel and Yves 
Manseau. Suggested donation 
$3. 






• McGill Symphony Or- 
chestra and Montréal Sym- 
phony Orchestra Gala Concert 
perform at Place des Arts at 17h. 
Tickets are between S15-S45. 
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Monday, Nov ; 4 



lhre 
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•Hillel Jewish Student 
Center sponsors a memorial 
service commemorating Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin, 
13h in front of Shatner. In case 
of rain, the ceremony will be 
held in room 107/108. For more 
info call Luni at 845-9171. 



Publications Society ■ 
Board of Directors 



MEETING 



Tues. NOV. 5 1996 M 

■ RiIil’J i’l ■ 

■Shatner Building ■ 



•SACOMSS in conjunction 
with the McGill women's Un- 
ion, will be holding an 
OUTREACH for its volunteers 
and any others intersted on 
Wednesday, Novermber 6 at 
5:30h in room B-09 Shatner. For 
more info, call 398-2700 or 398- 
6823. 



tongoing 



iMUiïiim 



• Submit to the Red Herring! 
Contests are: horrible haiku, the 
escape contest, and the strange 
days contest. Prizes! Submis- 
sions can be dropped off at room 
303 Shatner Building or in 
mailbox #12, or call 398-MUCK 
until Nov.7. 
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Hvde Park 

PGSS takes Action 



M cGill must clarify its 
academic, social and 
financial identity. Be- 
cause of our current lack of poli- 
cies, decision-making bodies 
have been left to make crucial 
decisions without clear bounda- 
ries to guide them. Privatisation, 
sharing of resources and defini- 
tions of excellence are three is- 
sues on which the McGill com- 
munity must establish a posi- 
tion. 

First, the trend is to accept 
that government funding will 
dwindle. Accordingly, the 
McGill of the future is envi- 
sioned as an institution more 
dependent on funds from stu- 
dents, donors and alumni, and 
less dependent on government 
funds. However, the community 
has yet to make up its mind on 
privatisation. Do we agree with 
funding from industry? Would 
there be strings attached? Would 
curiosity-driven research be af- 



fected? Currently, private pro- 
grammes are being ratified in 
Senate in an ad hoc manner. Con- 
sequently, McGill is slowly, qui- 
etly and unconsciously becoming 
a private institution. 

Second, McGill must decide 
whether it wants to share re- 
sources with other Montréal 
universities. Proposals coming 
to Senate for approval often con- 
tain goals such as "consolidation 
of courses between campuses." 
However, McGill has no formal 
position on the values implicit 
in such proposals. What are the 
implications of shared re- 
sources? What will we share? 
Under what conditions will we 
pick up our toys and go home? 

Finally, we must define excel- 
lence. We are told that priority 
for funding will be given to "ex- 
cellent" programmes. Is excel- 
lence defined in terms of teach- 
ing? Research productivity? 
Fame? Financial feasibility? 



Resistance to the develop- 
ment of a policy takes many 
forms, from "sounds great, but 
we don't have time," to why 
bother, it's a waste of time." We 
are pleased to inform those who 
don't have time for policy-mak- 
ing that the research on these is- 
sues is already being done and 
logical arguments are being 
drawn up. The Post-Graduate 
Students' Society is organising 
the Future Visions Conference 
on November 29. The goal of 
this conference is to bring to- 
gether graduate students, aca- 
demics and administrators to 
discuss the changing face of our 
university. The morning will be 
devoted to the presentation of 
papers. In the afternoon, a panel 
consisting of Principal Shapiro, 
Dean (Graduate Studies) 
Belanger, two professors and 
four presenters will discuss the 
issue under the direction of a 
moderator. Questions from the 



floor will also be discussed. The 
conference will be open to 
graduate students, professors 
and their guests. Members of the 
President's Council, the SSMU 
Executive and the Senate will be 
invited personally. 

Graduate students wishing to 
submit a paper, please note the 
following criteria: (1) written by 
a graduate student; (2) relating 
to the future of McGill; (3) schol- 
arly paper (researched and ref- 
erenced); (4) contain construc- 
tive suggestions / criticisms; (5) 
preference will be given to pa- 
pers of general interest. The 
deadline for submissions is No- 
vember 15. Send an abstract and 
the paper to Future Visions Con- 
ference, Thomson House, 3650 
McTavish, to the attention of 
Vice-President University Af- 
fairs. 

Anna Kruzynski 
VP University Affairs 
Post-Graduate Students' 
Society 
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NEWBIES KIDS ON THE 

Cartoons that go against the grain 

by iranaymon 



Y ou know, no matter how 
often critics say it isn't so, 
most people still think 
that comic books began and 
ended with costumed heroes, 
their capes, their secret identi- 
ties, their perfect existential 
angst. In response, comic books 
tried to upgrade their image by 



calling themselves "graphic sto- 
ries," "graphic novels" and a 
plethora of other terms which 
took them away from their ori- 
gins, but didn't fool anybody. If 
it's got pictures, it can't be for 
adults. 

Like many independent 
comic books, Neiubies eclectica, a 



McGill-based publication, hopes 
to show people that comics can 
aspire to more than mindless 
mayhem. 

"It's a good way for people 
who are not really interested in 
comics in general" to see some- 
thing different, explains editor 
Jordan Raphael, "and say, 'Oh, I 
didn't know comics were like 
this.'" 

Issue five, which will be out 
by the second week in Novem- 
ber, features the work of seven 
different artists. The style ranges 
from highly detailed, nicely 
inked graphics to the kind of 
scratchy, sketchy stuff Linda 
Barry has made popular. Some 
of the stories are personal dra- 
mas, others contain broad com- 
edy. As with any anthology, no 
reader is likely to enjoy every 
contribution, but, as Raphael 
points out, if you like two or 
three of the stories, the comic can 
be considered a success. 

Newbies eclectica, which 
comes out twice a year, is pro- 
duced by The Graphic Cartel, a 
group of about 20 McGill stu- 
dents, 12 of whom are "hard 
core." 

"We also have jams where we 
get together and do comics and 
hang out sometimes," elaborates 
Raphael, a fourth year Cultural 
Studies and Math student and 



writer for The Comics Journal. 
"It's a good way for people who 
are into comics at McGill to get 
together to do them." 

The comic started two and a 
half years ago when Raphael 
collected the names of people 
interested in doing cartoons and 
comics from the Tribune and the 
Daily. "The lack of respect by 
both [newspapers] was so ap- 
palling," Raphael explains, that 
the students felt they had to start 
their own publication to get 
their work out to the public. 

The Tribune, which Raphael 
characterises as "conservative," 
wouldn't accept anything from 
somebody who wasn't "some 
amazing technical artist or who 
isn't doing really political stuff." 
At the Daily, on the other hand, 
"we had a cartoon, and we went 
in — they didn't run it for five 
weeks. So, we went in [and 
found that] our art had been 
jammed behind a filing cabinet 
against a wall." 

Raphael thought this was a 
shame. "University papers are 
supposed to fuck shit up," he 
claims, "Do whatever you 
want... put crazy cartoons in.... 
In the '60s, it's where the move- 
ment got started. Gilbert Shelton 
[Fabulous Furry Freak Brothers, 
The Adventures of Fat Freddy's 
Cat ] started at the University of 



Texas." He might have also cited 
political cartoonist Ron Cobb or 
Doonesbury's Gary Trudeau, 
both of whom started in the stu- 
dent press. 

Neiubies eclectica is distributed 
free. In order to pay for it, the 
Cartel holds bake sales, gets a 
little money from SSMU and car- 
ries some advertising. "Adver- 
tising sucks..." Raphael laments, 
"I don't like to have my publi- 
cation sullied by ads." On the 
other hand, he finds it difficult 
living with financial uncer- 
tainty: "It's very difficult for us, 
from year to year, because we're 
never sure if we're going to have 
enough money. It's always a big 
surprise to us when we do." 

Any McGill students inter- 
ested in comics are welcome to 
contribute to Neiubies eclectica. 
"It's pretty varied in terms of 
subject matter and style," 
Raphael advises would-be con- 
tributors. "The thing I don't like 
is conventional styles. I'd rather 
have somebody come to me 
with a piece of paper they'd 
sneezed on than a superhero 
story." 

If this sounds like something 
you could do, drop some mate 
rial in Neiubies eclectica' s mailbox 
(near the SSMU desk), or email 
Raphael at POPA0012@po- 
box.mcgill.ca. 

— November 6, 1 996 
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udah Bauer works it on out 



S o there I am, thinking to 
myself, fuck, what do you 
ask a band who have be- 
come ubiquitous media darlings 
since their last album, Orange? 
(Even Entertainment Weekly 
has devoted space within the 
last few months.) There are so 
many interviewers that ask a 
bunch of stupid questions that 
are either meant to insult or suck 
up. Either that or they don't 
even bother to take the time to 
think up at least one interesting 
question. (Hello, Mr. Yurkiw, are 
you listening?) 

The Jon Spencer Blues Explo- 
sion. The Blues Explosion. The 
name and sound have been re- 
verberating in the club known 
as indie-land for some time now, 
and the release of the gritty new 
Now 1 Got Worry has pushed 
those echoes beyond the world 
of music reviewers and the self- 
styled elite. So, the obvious 
question: Has all of this attention 
fazed the Blues Explosion? 

Judah Bauer, Blues Explosion 
guitarist, bandmate to frontman 
Jon Spencer and drummer 
Russell Simmins, and voice on 
the other end of the line an- 
swers: 

"1 want to do interviews and 
be on a major label and sell 
records. I work for it... We've al- 
ways done what we wanted, no 
matter what people thought, 
you know. We just played the 
music that we wanted — that's 
how the record was done — and 
we try to put on a good show 
and to work as hard as we can, 
but we're playing for more peo- 
ple now." 



Working hard seems to be the 
Judah's refrain, a refrain that 
describes the ethic of the Blues 
Explosion. Gearing up for a 
North American tour that will 
be done in true punk rock style 
— in a van, without tour sup- 
port or advances — the bassless 
New York trio want to get to the 
spirit of the blues and bring it 
back to their audience. 

This follows a recent short 
tour with blues icon R.L. 
Burnside which was, Judah de- 
scribes, "just a warm up for the 
real tour, which is America. You 
can't hold back in America, man, 
they're a hard crowd to please... 
They know first-hand about the 
blues and rock and roll — it's not 
such an anomaly." 

When I ask about the recent 
"roots" revival, that has shown 
musicians and consumers alike 
rediscovering the sources of 
blues, country and rockabilly, 
Judah shows his passion for the 
blues. 

"People are probably filled 
up with the other stuff, and now 
they're going on to something 
else... It's totally amazing how 
many times you can go back to 
that source. I find that so much 
more interesting. Like in music, 
bands who go back to that 
source of early blues and rockn' 
roll and early American and 
black history and come back 
with it. The blues is a deep tra- 
dition that goes back to another 
country and another time. It's a 
real experience, closest to the 
blood and guts — who we are, 
not any type of mental trip, like 
maybe Europeans get into." 




garn ie . ■ , wî 



The work ethic shows up 
again with the material on 
Now I Got Worn/ . There is an 
obvious effort to explore dif- 
ferent textures of blues and 
rock n' roll. This isn't neces- 
sarily a new thing — all of the 
bands that Spencer has taken 
part in (Pussy Galore, The 
Honeymoon Killers and, 
more recently. Boss Hog) have 
persistently combined and 
deconstructed musical gen- 
res. The guest appearance of 
such varied artists as R&B art- 
ist Rufus Thomas and 
keyboardist Money Mark 
(known for his work with the 
Beastie Boys), or the collabora- 
tion with the Dub Narcotic 
Sound System, speak volumes 
about the diversity of sounds on 
the album. 

The grittier feel of Now I Got 
Worry is not premeditated: it 
comes from the surroundings in 
which the Blues Explosion find 
themselves. 

Orange had many more hip 
hop and Stax/ Volt (a legendary 
R&B label) overtones, Judah ex- 
plains, because "that's what we 
were listening to at the time," 
whereas the strong influence 
from R.L. Burnside is distinct in 
the new material. "Playing with 
R.L. reminded me how great 
raw music is," notes Judah. 

Notably, there is an absence 
of the narcissistic reference that 
veered out of control on Orange 
("Blues, the Explosion" was the 
leitmotiv for the album). I ask if 
some people are missing the 
irony. 

"The Blues Explosion has 
filled up this personality, and I 
hope it finds a new personality. 
I can only speak for myself, but 
it's hard to keep moving, we're 
feeling at times... Yeah, some 
people missed the irony and 
think we're fuckin' assholes or 
something, but Jon likes to put 
on a good show. Lots of R&B 
bands do the same thing. It's 
part of the tradition. But it's tir- 
ing [for us] by now. People miss 
the humour. That's why people 
should see our show: we make 
more sense live." 

Despite all of the buzz, the 
live show is likely the main rea- 
son why people will go out to 
see Judah, Russel and Jon. This 
is a band that has built up cred- 
ibility through consistently re- 
cording great stuff and then out- 
performing themselves live. 
Their stage intensity is a fusion 
of punk rock energy and rock n' 
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roll showmanship that they 
have described as exhausting. 

"Being good takes focusing 
all of your energy, it's like sell- 
ing your soul to the devil, give 
it all up for it. Jon is good at that, 
he's someone who gives it all up 
for his music." 

The Jon Spencer Blues Explo- 
sion plays the Cabaret (211 1 St . 
Luirent), with openers Speedball 



Baby (Judah-recommended), on 
Friday, November 1. 

discography: 

Crypt Style (Crypt, 1992) 
Extra Width (Matador, 1993) 
Mo' Width (Au-Go-Go, 1994) 
Orange (Matador, 1994) 
Experimental Remixes EP 
(Matador, 1995) 

Now I Got Worry (Matador, 
1996) 
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Attention: News writers and soon-to-be news 
writers! 

Meeting next Monday, November 4. Everyone 
welcome. Come to the Thomson House, 3650 
McTavish. Ask for the blue room. 
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MISSING: film art 

Cinemania shows u mixed bog of 
francophone films both anglophone and 
francophone audiences can enjoy 

by julienlapointe 



G enerally, French-English 
language barriers limit 
French and Québec 
films to exclusively francophone 
audiences. Fortunately, the 
Cinemania festival, beginning 
November 4, offers the happy 
occasion to any non-French 
speaker to see French films with 
English subtitles. The festival 
represents somewhat of a mixed 
bag of Francophone films, rang- 
ing from low-budget auteur 
projects to large-scale studio 
productions. 

This variety is intended to 
give to anglophones a very 
broad view of contemporary 
Francophone cinema, and, as 
shown with this year's selection 
of films, it does so quite well. But 
on the other hand, the festival's 
refusal to delve into any specific 
area of film unfortunately lim- 
its its depth of perspective. We 
are given a superficial look at 
French and Québec cinema; one 
interesting for amateurs, but not 
profoundly informative on the 
whole. 

So there is the small budget 
non-commercial feature To 
Have Some Or Not (En avoir ou 
pas), being shown Saturday, 
November 9 at 4:30 PM, fol- 
lowed by the more main- 
stream historical epic The 
Horseman on the Roof (Le 
hussard sur le toit). The latter 
studio picture is not exactly 
the type of "cinema" one ex- 
pects to find at a festival. To 
Have Some or Not, on the other 
hand, is a sensitive, intimate 
study of two unhappy French 
youths who attempt with 
great difficulty to connect 
emotionally, and is worth 
commenting. 

What makes To Have Some 
Or Not so remarkable is that 
the director Laetitia Masson 
doesn't attempt to construct 
her drama in any conventional 
way. The plot is somewhat me- 
andering, the directorial style 
oddly detached and not harmo- 
nious in its low-key handling of 
the movie's emotionalism. Yet 
this somewhat amorphous nar- 
rative and cinematic structure 
expresses the lightweight grace 
of life itself. 

To Have Some Or Not moves 
along disenchantingly at an un- 
hurried pace, yet remains nev- 
ertheless accurate in its render- 
ing of confused, often ambigu- 
ous emotions. Its ironic, off-beat 
rhythm is lyrical and this artistry' 
underscores the somewhat pes- 
simistic nature of the themes. 
There is a simplicity and honesty 
of feeling here seldom seen in 
modern films, brought through 



with a delicately poetic tone. The 
result is truly masterful, and 
unself-consciously so. 

To Have Some Or Not would 
fit remarkably well in the con- 
text of a festival more particu- 
larly centered on the works of 
upcoming, young French film 
makers (this is Masson's debut 
feature). As such, Masson's pic- 
ture, shown prior to The Horse- 
man on the Roof, is without any 
sense of belonging. One can see 
it and appreciate it, but without 
the contextual understanding 
more rigorously defined festi- 
vals allow for. 

It seems unfair that pictures 
such as To Have Some Or Not, or 
Pigalle, Shambles and The Good 
Old Days (Le péril jeune) should 
be shown side by side with 
purely entertainment movies of 
the variety of The Guardian An- 
gels (from the makers of the ex- 
ecrable box-office hit Les 
visiteurs) or Hang On In There 
( Pourvu que ça dure). 

The latter is an amusing but 
pointless romantic comedy 



about a middle-aged policeman 
who falls madly in love with, 
and seduces, a beautiful, upper- 
middle class young lady (played 
by the stunning Emmanuelle 
Seigner, incidentally Roman 
Polanski's wife). The film is a 
fairy tale/sex fantasy for older 
men: the protagonist is a stere- 
otypical ordinary guy who's 
missed out on life, but gets a sec- 
ond chance at happiness by go- 
ing to bed with a sexy lady 
(there's the implicit notion that 
that's all women are good for - 
this film has certain subtexts 
which I find less "amusing"). 

Hang On In There isn't exactly 
a dumb movie, like most Holly- 
wood pictures, but it left me 
cold. Mannered, it has been 
made to fit the standards and 



norms of conventional enter- 
tainment, without ever going 
beyond the limited framework 
of its genre. This movie is an ex- 
tended cliché, agreeably well- 
made, but without dramatic in- 
tent, purpose, or any sense of 
film artistry at that. 

Which brings me to an impor- 
tant question: why organise a 
festival honouring French and 
Québec cinema — intended to 
broaden the minds of the 
anglophone, pro-Hollywood 
spectators — if one is to show 
commercial films which may 
possibly distract audiences from 
the more meritorious works? 
The reason seems to be that this 
festival is intended to have 
"something for everyone"; 
meaning the "everyone" will 
limit themselves to the particu- 
lar "something" which corre- 
sponds to their group's single- 
minded interests. 

Last year's showing of the 
AIDS/bisexual drama Savage 
Nights (Les nuits fauves) attracted 
an almost exclusively gay audi- 



ence, and it's a pity almost no 
one else considered seeing the 
film. The problem is that audi- 
ences are being given the oppor- 
tunity to stay on the safe side of 
conventional entertainment. I 
fearfully suspect few of them, 
coming out of a picture such as 
Les visiteurs, will even care to 
cross the line to the more chal- 
lenging, artistically innovative 
domain of true film art. 

The 2nd annual Cinemania film 
festival will be playing from No- 
vember 4 to November 10 at the 
Montréal Museum of Fine Arts' 
Maxwell Cummings Audito- 
rium. To Have Some Or Not 
will be shown November 9 at 4:30 
pm. Hang On In There will be 
shown November lOat 2 pm. 




The Beatty Memorial lecturer Committee presents 

With the collaboration ol the René Casein 

lectiireihin in Unman Rinhtr 




Bernard 

Kouchner 

HUMANiiAnua m urnicw 

The founder ol 

Doctors without Borders 

Monday 

November 4, 1996 
6:00 p.m. 

Fieldhouse Auditorium 
Leacock Building (Downtown campus) 

The public is welcome. 

No tickets required. 

Information: McGill Welcome 
Centre, 398-6555 

H McGill 
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FIMI6ANS 

A Taste of Ireland on the Plateau 

PUB 




Featuring fine 
imported Scotch 
whiskies & imported 
Irish draft beers 





Live Irish Music 
FRIDAY & SATURDAY 
FREE ADMISSION 



Sunday — Thursday 

Cheapest local draft beer in town! 



82 Prince Arthur E. (corner Coloniale) 
_28A2A23. 



COME GET YOUR 
T-SHIRTS, CAPS 
AND POSTERS FOR 
THE MOVIE 





starrinj Bill Murray!! 

LIMITED QUANTITIES 
AVAILABLE! 
COMPLIMENTS OF THE 

McGill daily; 

SHATNER BUILDING 
ROOM B-07 
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SHUTTING DOWN THE Cl 

Text & photos by andreamason, marknarron & soniaverma 




We had just arrived from 
Montreal after a long drive in 
our rented purple protest mo- 
bile, and all was quiet on the 
front. It was the eve of what was 
expected to be the most ambi- 
tious protest in Canadian his- 
tory. 

The Toronto Days of Action 
were intended to beat Ontario 
Premier Mike Harris at his own 
game. Fast and furious cuts to 
social spending have left com- 
munities reeling 

and struggling! 
to counteract a 
blitzkrieg on so- 



our line in the sand." 

Days of Action organisers 
reasoned that the only way to 
counteract Harris' sweeping as- 
sault on social programs was 
with an equally all-encompass- 
ing show of solidarity among 
unions, students, women's 
groups, and anti-poverty coali- 
tions. 

The groups are united against 
$9 billion in projected provincial 
spending cuts which will result 



cial 


pro- 


grammes 


ac- 


cording 


to 


Metro Day or- 


ganisers. 




"There have 


been so 


many 


cuts to so 


many 





and there hasn't been a focused, 
effective protest movement," 
said Frank Wilder, who was 
gearing up for the next day's 
rally. "This is where we draw 



its of $1.27 billion and the pro- 
vincial Conservative govern- 
ment declaration that Ontario is 
now open for business. 

The night of our arrival, we 
decided to investigate the make- 
shift encampment of tents in 
Queen's Park, set up in prepa- 
ration for the descent of thou- 
sands of militant, hard-line, ban- 
ner-waving revolutionaries 
upon Mike Harris' peaceful, cor- 
porate kingdom. 

A magic 
marker bill- 
board outside 
the camp read, 
"Welcome to 
Harrisville , 
Population: 
Growing." And 
after wander- 
ing aimlessly 
among the half- 
asleep legion of 

in irrevocable damage to health leftist soldiers, our bleary eyes 
care, education, welfare and the lit upon the steamy soup caul- 
gutting of environmental regu- drons in the Homefront tent. The 
lations. Harris' cuts to social tent provided food and shelter 



I'm the vanguard of the proletariat and 
we're going to storm the Gtadel. 

Billy Bragg 
British folk singer 



services coincide with a 30% tax 
cut, banks boasting record prof- 



A 

for supporters of the protest. The 
nighttime vigil was to mark the 
death of affordable housing in 
Ontario. 

Harris and his Tory lackeys 
are planning to repeal tenant 
protection legislation, 
deregulating rent for the first 
time since 1975. 

Inside the tent, an almost 
pre-military attack atmos- 
phere of anticipation and un- 
certainty prevailed. At around 
2:30 am, conversation with 
Homefront tenants-rights ac- 
tivists about Harris' policies 
and their detrimental effects 
degenerated into analyses of 
the burning velocities of 
American versus Canadian 
cigarettes. It was time to go to 
sleep. 

Traipsing along the dark 
autumn streets, we passed by 
the fresh stacks of the day's 
papers and made the mistake 
of purchasing one. 

The Toronto Sun, in all its 
right-wing editorial wisdom 
forecasted that: "these would 
be the darkest days in Toron- 
to's history." Other headlines 
evoked equally apocalyptic 
prophesies of union goons 
running rampant, urged on in 
their anarchy by university 
Trotskyites. 

According to Ontarians for 
Responsible Government, a 
right-wing lobby group, com- 
mon people were being held 
under siege, and the city was 
being hijacked by power-zeal- 
ous labour leaders. At least 
that's what their pricey down- 
town Toronto billboard pro- 
claimed. 
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But, in fact, a recent survey by 
the Environics research com- 
pany found that a majority of 
Canadians supported the aims 
of the cross-province demos, ac- 
cording to pollster Jane 



By 10:00 am, we had dragged 
our journalistic entourage to the 
foot of the Ontario legislature 
where, with the exception of a 
bearded protester in favor of in- 
creasing the Canadian military 




Armstrong. 

And while the pre-protest 
media hype indulged Bay Street 
bigwigs' bellyaching about 
"roughing it" at the Royal York 
Hotel for the night, Days of Ac- 
tion orgainsers pointed out the 
permanent setbacks in the qual- 
ity of life for ordinary Ontarians 
resulting from Harris' slash and 
bum policies. 

"This is a very temporary in- 
convenience, as opposed to the 
inconvenience that Mike Harris 
is putting on a lot of people that 
will last a lifetime," commented 
Buzz Hargrove, President of the 
Canadian Auto Workers Union 



and eliminating provincial bor- 
ders, the lawn was populated 
exclusively by the impatient 
media. 

We ventured on to the 
Robarts Library, at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where pickets 
blocked entry into the building 
as part of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Students' initiative to 
close the university. Some stu- 
dents, unsympathetic to the 
shut-down, bullied their way in 
to use the facilities. 

"There shouldn't be a protest. 
I'm here to do some work and 1 
don't enjoy being harassed by 
assholes such as the people over 



I'm sure Mr. Harris is sitting in the confer- 
ence centre with an inflated fucking head 
and if he thinks this is for him, he's quite 
mistaken. 

Kevin Mark Asselstine 



(CAW) "A lot of these cuts are 
so harmful to single mothers on 
welfare, they're so harmful that 
children go hungry, that kids 
can't get an education, people 
can't get proper housing - these 
are the real inconveniences that 
we as a society have to step up 
and to address." 

Chasing the storm 

Beginning at 6:00 am the next 
day, strategically placed picket 
lines across the city blocked en- 
trances to universities, the To- 
ronto Transit Commission, On- 
tario Hydro and various other 
government offices. 



there. Education is something 
you have to pay for. You have to 
make sacrifices," said a disen- 
chanted student who declined to 
give his name. 

But Chantal Susdaram, a Uni- 
versity of Toronto graduate stu- 
dent, cited cuts to equity offices, 
increasingly inaccessible educa- 
tion and a narrowing of pro- 
gram diversity as justification 
for the symbolic blockade. "We 
know Harris isn't going to sit 
down at the table with us of his 
own volition and so we have to 
create a social pressure which 
they can't ignore," commented 
Susdaram. 
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We spent the rest of the day 
trailing the various cross-city 
demonstrations, many of which 
occurred simultaneously. We 
used dazed police in rank and 
file, discarded placards, disori- 
ented protesters and stray mem- 
bers of the International Social- 
ist Party as our guides. 

At the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, members of the Labour 
Council of Metro Toronto and 
York Region peacefully occu- 
pied the lobby to highlight the 
connection between corporate 
coffers and Harris' support base. 



our message is that you better 
change the tune." said Bill 
Howes, President of the Labour 
Council. "The way to get a mes- 
sage to Bay Street is to affect the 



bottom line - there will be a lit- 
tle blip on the TSE today and fi- 
nancial ripples across the 
board," he continued. 

Bob White, President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, 
warned that Harris' policies at- 
tempting to woo investment to 
the city may backfire because, 
"for sound investment you need 
good labour relations." He con- 
tinued, "the Harris policies of 
exclusion are going to work to 
their detriment as well. There 
has been more lost time as a re- 
sult of job action in Ontario in 
the last year than we've had in 



the last ten years." 

From the TSE, we forged on- 
ward to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, where a crowd of 10 000 
students, teachers and support- 
ers had gathered to denounce 
the Conservative government's 
relentless assault on the educa- 
tion sector. Speeches, raps and 
songs expressed anger and con- 
cern. One speaker from the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo presented 
Mike Harris with a 
dishonourary degree for "his 
ceaseless efforts to make Ontario 



tary school student, articulated 
his fear of having to pay off his 
future student loan by flipping 
burgers at McDonald's. 

It was here that one of our 
cohorts was swallowed by the 
crowd and pitched to the pho- 



tographers' area in front of the 
speakers. Our remaining two- 
some snuck into the restricted 
press gallery where they tugged 
sleeves and strong-armed 
speakers into interviews. 

Judy Darcy, President of the 
Canadian Union of Public Em- 
ployees (CUPE) commented, 
"There's no public accountabil- 
ity or control. What this day rep- 
resents is what's happening in 
communities across the prov- 
ince where people who have 
never worked together, spoken 
together or picketed together are 
building alternative alliances." 




On Saturday, the Days of Action 
culminated with the biggest 
demonstration in Canadian his- 
tory outside the Provincial 
Legislature. According to 
Linda Torney and Margaret 
Hancock, the Metro Day or- 
ganisers, the afternoon crowd 
exceeded 250 000 people. An 
endless sea of marchers made 
their way from the CNE 
grounds up University Av- 
enue and assembled in 
Queen's Park to hear a series 
of speakers and entertain- 
ers 

Describing the proces- 
sion, folk singer Bruce 
Cockburn, who was on 
hand to perform at the 
rally said, "It was like 
something out of the Bi- 
ble." 

After negotiating the 
vigilantes who guarded the 
entrance in their bright pink 
hats, we found ourselves 
backstage among the who's 
who in Canadian activism 
such as the President of the Na- 
tional Action Committee on the 
status of women, Joan Grant- 
Cummings; long time activist 
and author June Callwood;.and 
Head of the Chiefs of Ontario, 
Gordon Peters. British socialist 
performer, Billy Bragg, 
topped the musical bill which 
also included Bruce 
Cockburn, Bass is Base, and 
Punjabi By Nature. 

The message expressed by 
the protesters to Harris was 
unmistakable. 

McDonough maintained 
that the "most important 
message is that people are go- 
ing to fight for their kids, their 
communities and their coun- 
try because we want some 
more fairness and decency 
and that means we keep our 
health care and our education 
programs and we improve 
them, we don't tear them 
apart." 

Others suggested more di- 
rect retaliation: "We ought to 
take Mr. Harris and throw him 
in the street with a dented can 
of tuna and let him taste what 
the rest of Ontario is tasting," 
asserted Kevin Mark Asselstine, 
from the Mohawk Nation. 

"I see violence as a possibil- 
ity with this government," 
threatened Peters. "The Harris 
government has to update itself 
on aboriginal issues before we're 
forced to take actions that we 
don't want to take." 

Harris' drastic times call for 
drastic measures and for all sec- 



tors involved this means a re- 
drawing of the battle lines. The 
rally represented a blueprint for 
future unification in fighting 
government initiated cutbacks 



to social services. 

"We all understand that 
within our movement we have 
to deal with issues like racism, 
sexism, homophobia and 
ageism so that we can have a 
more cohesive movement in 
Ontario because we're not going 
to win if we're each pulling in 
different directions," com- 
mented Grant-Cummings. 

Asselstine was in agreement, 
stating that "united we can do 
it. Separate, fighting, divided 
we're going to fall." 

The bottom line 

The crowd thinned, the stage 
was dismantled, the rest of the 
press swarmed Billy Bragg, and 
we gave our last 
cigarette to 
Bruce 
Cockburn. 

For the thou- 
sands of dem- 
onstrators who 
made their way 
home in the 
waning after- 
noon sunlight, 
the question re- 
mained: What 
comes next? 

Union heads are 
planning to 
meet November 
7 to discuss the 
next step, but as 
of yet, no con- 
sensus was 
reached. 

Responding 
to the protest in 
an address to 
the 2 300 del- 
egates, at the 
Tory conven- 
tion which coincided with the 



Days of Action, Harris insisted 
that the provincial government 
intends to proceed full steam 
ahead with further cuts. 

"We are doing what we said 



we would do. We will stay on 
course. We will not stop, not 
now, not a year from now." 

Some declared that things 
will never go as far as the widely 
predicted province wide general 
strike. "People kid themselves if 
they think the mood of working 
people is to shut down the prov- 
ince and overthrow tine govern- 
ment," said Hargrove. 

Others see no other recourse 
because they have been left with 
no other alternative. 

Asselstine warned, "We're 
getting to the point of civil re- 
bellion. It's very close and if you 
don't think it is, Mr. Harris, 
you're very fucking disillu- 
sioned." 




stupid." And Jesse, an elemen- 



I'd be surprised if Harris thinks at all. I 
think he's got a little cadre of advertising 
folks who do his thinking for him. 

Bruce Cockburn 
Canadian musician and activist 

"Bay Street has been writing 
the tunes for Mike Harris and 
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Benghazi Saxophone 
Quartet — 

Night Time Uptown 
(Justintime) 

This new album by the 
Benghazi Sax Quartet Night 
Time Uptown reminds me of the 
first time I drank that novelty 
berverage Crystal Pepsi. At first, 
the 'gee whiz', factor arrested 
me as I was fascinated by the 
idea of drinking a clear Pepsi, a 
fresh new variation on the origi- 
nal. After a while though, the 
clear Pepsi started tasting a lot 
like the same old brown crap 
that Ray Charles peddled on T. V. 

Much the same is true for the 
Benghazi Saxophone Quartet. 
At first listen, the sound of a so- 
prano, baritone, alto and tenor 
sax playing alone in a quartet 
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with no rhythm section would 
seem like a great musical odys- 
sey for saxophone fans like me 
On further listening, however, I 
became more disenchanted. 
Night Time Uptown is not so 
much a jazz album as it is a Hol- 
lywood bus tour through jazz 
histories' greatest hits. 

Most of the songs on the al- 
bum chart the evolution of jazz, 
with classic standards like Miles 
Davis' "So What" and Duke 
Ellington's "Caravan." Unfortu- 
nately, though, there is almost 
no soloing in these songs, which 
is is necessary if the tunes on the 
album are to go beyond the 
realm of the mediocre and do 
something that is musically 
fresh and interesting. Outside of 
their novelty value, the 
Benghazi Sax quartet does little 
to stretch the bounds of this 
music. Moreover, all the songs 
on the album are incredibly 
short - under four minutes — 
and leave little space for any- 
thing but the robotic playing of 
the melody and then it's suivant, 
on to the next tune. 

Hopefully, this being 
Benghazi's first album, their 
next effort will show the musi- 
cal maturity that this one sorely 
lacks. Anyone for a Crystal 
Pepsi? I'm not buying. 

— gilshochat 

Luscious Jackson • 
Fever In Fever Out 
(EMI) 

Stealing the spotlight from 
Lollapalooza's mninstage acts 
catapulted the band into instant 
notoriety in 1993 making this 
release the litmus test. Many 
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bands wither in the intense spot- 
light as their sophmore efforts 
sometimes fall short of the origi- 
nal hype. Fortunately, Luscious 
Jackson sidesteps the scrutiny 
by producing a low key but solid 
follow up to their breakthough. 

Low key meaning that there 
are no chartbusting efforts in 
Fever In Fever Out, but the con- 
tent should satisfy the band's 
ever expanding fan base. Ry thm 
is the forefront of the sound 
while guitars remain in the back 
ground with occassional licks. 
The bass and light percussion 
are soothing and lull you into a 
relaxing groove. 

Lyrics you say? Funny, I can't 
seem to remember them. But as 
fortgettable as they may be, the 
words flow with die rythms so 
well that it's not an issue; Jill 
Cunniff and Gabrielle Glazer's 
vocals come over smooth - even 
R&B style at times. 

"So I'll read the news / and 
I'll get the blues / and I'll make 
it matter / for a minute or two," 
as the final verses of the song 
Stardust go; Luscious Jackson 
soothes the sould for those brief 
moments of emotion that make 
it matter. 

- mikecullen 

Outkast — ATLiens 
(LaFace/BMG) 

With this, their sophomore 
release, Atlanta's Big Boi and 
Dre, collectively known as 
Outkast, have kept their original 
formula, which rendered their 
first album, 

southemplayalisticadillacmuzik, a 
success — a rare southern hip 
hop classic. 

Once again, the production 
team of Organized Noize have 
collaborated with Outkast, pro- 
viding a touch similar to that of 
their debut, if not topping it. The 
beats are hard and groovy, laced 
with a perfect southern feel 
thanks to the use of funky gui- 
tars and pianos. 

Since 1994, Outkast has cap- 
tured the hearts, minds and ears 
of rap fans from all around 
North America and beyond, not 
catering to one particular area or 
coast, unlike other rappers (e.g. 
Black Moon, E-40, the Geto 
Boys) who appeal almost exclu- 
sively to the east, west and 
south. To a certain extent, 
Outkast personifies the Black 
struggle in the US. Coming from 
poverty-st ricken neighborhoods 
in the south, the duo raos with 
heart communicating a history 



Unlike most southern rap 
acts, Outkast does not rely on 
extensive use of profanity to elu- 
cidate their view points. They 
avoid played-out tales about 
guns and hos, and their religious 
influence and appreciation for 
life and family is evident, espe- 
cially on "13th Floor/Growing 
Old," which describes an expe- 
rience common to anyone, from 
the homeless to the rich. 

Along with their unique 
southern accents and their in- 
credible production team, 
OUTKAST's rhyming capabili- 
ties and impressive delivery 
should one day deliver this 
southern duo into the hip hop 
hall of fame. 

— michaelterzian 

SNFU — FYULABA 
(Epitaph/Cargo) 

Another triumph from those 
Edmontonian "tabloid- 
punk"rockers SNFU. Leaving 
Edmonton and relocating to 
Vancouver in 1991 and subse- 
quently signing to Epitaph, 
SNFU have continued a career 
that dates back to 1984. Their 
seventh record, entitled 
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FYULABA (few lahbah), does 
contain subtle differences but all 
of you long-time admirers need 
not be alarmed. SNFU's pat- 
ented sound is once again im- 
mortalized on record: shredding 
guitars, bouncing bass lines, and 
rat-ta-tat drumming to comple- 
ment all those silly lyrics (e.g. 
"Had a vision of Michelle 
Pfeiffer / Wearing nothing but 
a diaper / Squatting over a Ro- 
man Candle / Dancing around 
in rhinestone sandals"). Rhym- 
ing schemes still seems as unim- 
portant to the band as it did on 
their first album, ...And No One 
Else Wanted To Play, released in 
1984. 

The new alterations are obvi- 
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ous to a keen observer by an ex- 
amination of the title. The new 
seven letter album title is a break 
from the established method of 
a seven word title (no need to 
count the words on the previ- 
ously mentioned title) used on 
all six of their previous releases. 
Although SNFU still continues 
to write songs dealing with so- 
cial issues, such as bulimia and 
suicide, and pop culture icons, 
such as Eddie Vedder and 
Spaceghost, there is an emer- 
gence of nostalgia in their 
songwriting, which can only be 
attributed to maturity. Lyrics 
such as "I remember way back 
in the day / 1 used to somersault 
like Elfie Schlegel" will make 
any listener remember the bliss- 
ful days on the monkey bars. 
Other notable additions include 
a ska-esque breakdown on 
"Bobbit" and vocal assistance 
from the likes of Bif Naked 
("You Make Me Thick") and 
barnyard animals ("Don't Have 
a Cow"). Overall, though, the 
slight changes are negligible and 
the new album FYULABA is 
stamped with the usual SNFU 
seal of approval. 

— jamesdavies 



How do you know 

Tibet? 

Film Festival deals with religion, refugees and the Dalai 

Lama 



by noémitousiqnant 



As a conscientious feminist, 
you may recall that a group of 
Tibetan women gagged them- 
selves at the Beijing Women's 
conference. As a sensitive envi- 
ronmentalist, you may deplore 
the devastation of Tibet's deli- 
cately balanced ecosystem re- 
cently brought to the attention 
of Montreal's World Conserva- 
tion Conference. As a human 
rights activist, you may be con- 
testing the execution and im- 
prisonment of Tibetan political 
prisoners through Amnesty In- 
ternational. Or you may know 
that over 6,000 temples and 
monasteries have been de- 
stroyed in Tibet, as well as much 
of the traditional architecture, a 
matter that was brought up at 
the International Habitat Con- 
ference in Cairo. 

Or perhaps "Save Tibet" only 
appears periodically in your life 
in the form of a bumper-sticker. 
Perhaps "Tibet" only evokes the 
images of forbidding peaks, 
mountain yaks and abominable 
snowmen from Tintin ait Tibet. 

Ecological destruction, hu- 
man rights violations, cultural 
genocide and denial of religious 
freedom... these and others are 
matters of concern which have 
been brought to international at- 
tention. Their cause, however, 



has yet to be recognised by na- 
tional governments as a prob- 
lem which goes beyond internal 
conflict. 

The Chinese occupation of 
Tibet cannot be officially recog- 
nised as an "occupation" unless 
Tibet is recognised as an inde- 



Tibetan Film Festival, to inform 
the Canadian public of the situ- 
ation in Tibet. CTC also admin- 
isters the World Tibet Network, 
which provides access to news 
which doesn't make it to the 
mainstream media, as well as 
providing discussion lists for 



pendent territory. Bound by the support organisations, 
profitability of trade agree- View From the Roof of the 
ments, the Canadian govern- World, the film festival, will be 
ment, like many others, refuses taking place this weekend at the 
to put any real pressures on NFB. The festival will mark the 
China to open negotiations with launching of the French version 
the Tibetan government in exile, of the Tibetan Book of the Dead, 
although many of its parliamen- narrated by Québécois person- 
tary members openly support ality Jacques Languirand, who 
Tibet as members of the Parlia- will be present at Friday night's 



mentary Friends of Tibet. This 
kind of situation is mirrored in 
the United Nations, which was 
much more active in its support 
of Tibet until China became one 
of its most powerful members. 

Support groups have been 
formed worldwide to increase 



showing. The English version, 
narrated by Leonard Cohen, will 
be shown on Saturday night. 
The oldest film in the festival is 
an archival film of the 1930s that 
was recently restored, Beyond 
The Forbidden Frontier, which 
contains some of the earliest 
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both public and political aware- images of Tibet to be brought 
ness. The Canada Tibet Commit- back to the West, 
tee (CTC) is one such organisa- Closer to home is a film 
tion, and its activities include which provides a personalised 
networking with both govern- local link by following two Mon- 
mental organisations and treal Tibetans on their journey to 
NGOs, participating in interna- India to meet with recently ar- 
tional forums, monitoring hu- rived refugees. Many exiled Ti- 
nian rights violations in Tibet, as betans return to India and 
well as organising cultural Nepal to connect with their 
events such as this weekend's roots in the exiled 

— CONTINUED ON PACE 0 
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WHO WEARS THE CROWN? 



Basquiat: A celluloid 

by nicholasboston 



A recurring theme in the 
work of the artist, Jean- 
Michel Basquiat, is the 
crown. Little, jagged-edged, lop- 
sided crowns abound in 
Basquiat's paintings, mostly 
without heads for them to rest 
on. Basquiat was preoccupied 
with this image, probably be- 
cause in his own life, as the most 
publicized black male artist of 
the 1980s New York downtown 
art scene, it was never clear to 
him whether the crown he wore 
was made of gold or thorns. 

The film Basquiat, directed by 
Julian Schnabel, attempts to 
dramatise the life of this Ameri- 
can artist who died at the age of 
27 from a heroin overdose in 
1988. The film follows a basic 
chronology, beginning with 
Basquiat's distant relationship 
with his mother, who is institu- 
tionalised for mental illness, 
leading to his association with a 
number of high profile artists 
and socialites, most notably, 
Andy Warhol. Basquiat is seen 
as the little prince to Warhol's 
king of pop art. David Bowie 
gives an expert portrayal of the 
dizzy, geek-turned-freak style 
maven that was Warhol, and 
though the memory of Warhol 
himself takes up far too much 
space in the film, bullying 
Basquiat's persona off to the 
side, Bowie's caricature is some- 
thing you want to see again and 
again. Basquiat himself, played 
by gifted newcomer, Jeffrey 
Wright, is a portrait of the artist 
as a drugged-out young man. 
This film could very well have 
been a long version of one of 
those anti-drug commercials on 
American television. "This is 
Basquiat's wind; this is Basqiat's 
wind on drugs ." 

True enough, the artist was 
addicted to a number of illegal 
substances, but the portrayal 
fails at drawing a specific con- 
nection between the abuse and 
his life. We speculate on whether 
drugs for Basquiat were a sign 
of insecurity or simply a sign of 
the times. 

The appeals of the film are in 
its nostalgic elements, such as 
the soundtrack of '80s music, 
and simulated scenes from leg- 
endary New York nightspots 
such as the Mudd Club. The 
film's attempt to resurrect the 
generation are further height- 
ened by the appearance of key 
figures of the era, such as 
Michael Chow, whose restau- 
rant was a focal point of activity 
for those involved in the worlds 
of fashion and art. And yet, with 
all the attention paid to time and 
place, Basquiat still feels like a 
modern-day production. 

The film maker, Julian 
Schnabel, as a veteran of the 
very same art establishment that 



elevated Basquiat, has a pre- 
sumed investment in bringing 
the late artist's story to the 
screen. In fact, one scene in the 
film, set in Schnabel's home, 
shows Schnabell giving advice 
and solace to \ a despairing 
Basquiat. But despite Schnabel's 
claim to intimate association 
with Basquiat, the film is miserly 
in its description of the artist's 
thoughts and desires. Basquiat's 
complex consciousness is only 
hinted at, and the fact of his 
open bisexuality is deliberately 
omitted. Schnabel seemed more 



mannequin 



committed to addressing 
Basquiat as a product of the 
art scene than as a person 
in his own right. 

Apart from recurring 
psychedelic imagery 
drawn from Basquiat's de- 
sire to escape New York for 
Hawaii, there is little to ex- 
plain why this man chose 
to paint, to inscribe him- 
self, first on the side of 
buildings, and then on the walls 
of the most exclusive galleries in 
Soho. The physic transforma- 
tions that this movement re- 




quired of Basquiat are poorly 
managed by Schnabel's self-in- 
terested script. It is my intuition 



that a film truly dedicated to 
memorialising Jean-Michel 
Basquiat has yet to be made. 



Action-heroine^ 

Lunachicks get weekend pass 



by kinqabreining 



ggj to perform at les Foufs 



I f Barbie ever dumped Ken 
and married an American 
Gladiator, their grown 
daughters would probably look 
a lot like the Lunachicks. Except 
for the limb-covering tattoos, 
perhaps. 

The Lunachicks are five la- 
dies from Brooklyn who have 
been together for nine years, 
during which they've released 
three albums. They must be do- 
ing something right. Right? 
Right. For starters, they know 
how to grab attention. When 
they roamed on to the stage in 
their skimpy, plastified outfits, 
practically everyone's pupils 
dilated and for one split second, 
you could hear a repressed 
'egad' float through the room. 

But from there it was down 
to business; the girls pumped up 
the jam and the fans were wired. 
The performance consisted of a 
lot of groaning, numerous pel- 
vic-thrusts, chit-chatting with 
the audience (What do you call 
a brazier in German? A 
stoppenf alien!), and, of course, 
some music to get those bodies 
moshing. They were loud, they 
were wild, and they were great. 

True, it was impossible, be- 
cause of all the noise to decipher 
any of the blunt and biting lyr- 
ics said to be the trademark of 
the band. Sure, nobody took 



much heed of the fact that the 
'Chicks actually had a knack for 
their respective instruments. 
Certainly, the quality of the sing- 
er's voice was completely ig- 
nored. The thing is, the 
Lunachicks are so awesome at 
putting on a show and are so 
visually stimulating, that one 
has a tendency to forget about 
the rest. 

As for the opening bands, 
Men O' Steel had a lot of energy 
and a lot of sound, but little else. 
It seemed as though they were 
trying to hide their lack of tal- 
ent and originality by jumping 
around excessively and crank- 
ing up the volume. It was not 
very appreciated by the audi- 
ence, who were quite anal-reten- 
tive in the beginning. They loos- 
ened up considerably when 
Swingin' Utters came on. The 
Utters are five scary-looking 
creatures who seemed totally 
lost in their own little worlds, 
but strangely enough, it worked. 
Three guitars, a drum, and a top- 
notch voice make for good 
punk. Everything just flowed 
together and the music came out 
really nice and cool. Impressive, 
to say the least. 

Although the future does not 
seem too rosy for the Men O' 
Steel, it looks promising for 
Swingin' Utters. As for the 



Lunachicks, they will be 
putting out a new album in 
February and they'll probably 



be around for as long as they 
can squeeze into their action- 
heroine gear. 




CONTINUED FROM PACE 0 

communities which have settled 
there. India is now also the home 
of the Tibetan government in 
exile. 

In 1972, the Canadian gov- 
ernment sponsored a group of 
270 Tibetan refugees from India 
and Nepal. Although there are 
only about 80 in Montréal, they 
form a very close-knit commu- 
nity and most of them are very 
active in the support movement. 
Tibetans rely on these commu- 
nities in exile to raise interna- 
tional awareness, as well as to 
preserve their culture and reli- 
gion outside of Tibet, where its 
expression is not restricted. The 
Dalai Lama believes this can 
make a difference: "If there is 
more world opinion and expres- 
sion, it can have an impact on 
the Chinese mind." ‘ * 

Some say Tibet is the most 
deeply religious nation in the 
world. Approximately one sixth 
of Tibetans become monks or 
nuns. Indeed, these films show 
that the religious element per- 
vades all aspects of Tibetan life, 
from their approach to medicine 
in Tibetan Medicine: A Buddhist 
Approach to Healing, to their po- 
litical strategy and philosophy 
of non-violence in Satya: A 
Prayer for the Enemy, a documen- 
tary on the resistance movement 
led by Buddhist nuns. Violence 
is more or less suicidal, claims 
the Dalai Lama, who greatly ad- 
mires Ghandi for implementing 
the ideal of non-violence into re- 
sistance politics. The inspiring 
story of the fourteenth Dalai 
Lama is told in "Compassion in 
Exile". 

"We cannot let the Dalai 
Lama fail," says the president of 
the Canada Tibet Committee, 



"for we would be sending ouj 
the message that non-violence] 
doesn't work." 

All profits from the film fes-j 
tival will go towards funding 
the CTC's activities. 

Another important concept ir 
Buddhist philosophy is compas- 
sion. Although many Tibetan: 
have found new homes in Indir 
and abroad, they remain active 
in their resistance on the behali 
of the Tibetans who are bein£ 
denied their fundamental rights 
Their cause is not primarily po-j 
litical; it stems from their con 
cem for the happiness of theii 
people, which, for Tibetans, i: 
inextricably linked to their reli- 
gious and cultural freedom. 

With patience and compas 
sion, the Dalai Lama and his ad 
ministration are still waiting foi 
national governments to pul 
human rights on the same leve! 
as economic policy, and for pres 
sure to be put on the Chinese] 
government to open negotia 
tions. 

The CTC is also organising t 
cultural bazaar in mid-Novem- 
ber and a boycott of Chinest 
goods for December. For infor- 
mation about the film festival 
contact Elaine Arshinoff at 489 
0186 or the NFB at 496-6887. 
The Festival begins Friday anc\ 
goes until Sunday. 



Desperately seeking 
Amitov! 

For those readers 
searching for the 
promised article on 
Amitov Ghosh, tune 
in next week, same 
time, same place - 
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by danawexler 




Bringing it to 

the Surface 

bring their listeners a polished sound 



Si-^hs of the 5Kv 



nature. 
Songs like 
"Deliver 
Me" offer 
images 
which are 
open to the 
listeners' in- 
terpreta- 
tions. 

Mouammaç 
on the other 
hand, is very 
definite with 
her objec- 
tives. In "A 




group's way out of the hidden pie 
depths of Montréal to the sur- 
face of recognition. This five 

piece, McGill based group, com- 
plement their namesake with a 
smooth mixture of sounds and 
lyrical style. 

The first tiling that stands out 
is the band's name. While Sap- 
phires in the Mud is not an at- 
tractive title, the story behind it 
makes it more so. It originates 
from a textbook for an Existen- 
tialism course taken by a mem- 
ber at McGill, in which Friedrich 
Nietzsche's writing was com- 
pared to sapphires in the mud. 
Meaning, if read superficially, 
Nietzsche may seem obscure, 
but if time is taken to delve into 
it, a greater depth of knowledge 
can be uncovered. Similarly, the 
band is challenging the public 
to realize the depth of their own 
talent. 

The second thing to notice is 
the band's juxtaposition of 
styles. They combine elements 
of "blues, funk, folk, soul. . . a 
little bit of everything", accord- 
ing to bassist Mark Davies. This -y 
is due to the diversity of per- 1 
sonal taste within the band. 1 

Singer Layla Mouammar , 

states, "1 have a problem catego- 
rizing the band myself because ™ 
we all have different musical in- pc 

fluences." These range all the V? 

way from Trip Hop to Peter jr 
Gabriel. Even with the various 
elements they incorporate, their I s £ 

music is not choppy and is far 
from overpowering; they man- rc ‘ 

age to blend their influences in 
a way which produces a soft 
and soothing sound. ^°. 

The song writing is also a w f ! 

combination of different styles. ? 

The majority of the songs have 01 

been written in teams of two or a,u 
three, with each member bring- S01 

ing their own personality to the ^ r< 

music. an 

Ed Wilson, in addition to be- 
ing the acoustic guitarist, writes 
about images often referring to e 



have a voice / some- 
times you try to act 
like it's not there." 

Franco Agar, the 
electric guitarist, 
adds a darker, some- 
what disturbing side 
to the lyrics. In "Thir- 
teen", he writes: "my 
bleeding heart's a 
raging sea." By fusing 
together the band 
members' diverse 
writing styles, the re- 
sult is a demonstra- 
tion of multi-dimen- 
sional thought. 

The band's musical and lyri- 
cal exploration on . . . the Sighs of 
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stores, concert venues, 
and a possible upcoming 
tour of Québec, Ontario 
and Dartmouth College 
in New Hampshire. 

Clearly, Sapphires in 
the Mud have grown to 
become a serious en- 
deavour. 

"In a way, it has taken 
over all of our lives", 
says Davies. 

And it will continue to 
do so, judging from the 
group's enthusiasm 
over. . . the Sighs of the Ski/, 
the Sky is conducive to its appear- Sapphires in the Mud is opening 

ance in widespread domains. f or bnnd One, November 8 at 
These include various record Ger/s. 
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by mikecullen 



W r ith their newest pro 
duction. Player's 
Theatre demonstrates 
that the best people to gauge 
the state of youth are young 
people themselves. In their 
translation of Bodies, Rest and 
Motion, Player's manages to 
dredge up a performance that 
is striking and alive while deal- 
ing with the timeless issues of 
reality, relationships and hu- 
man agency. 

This isn't to say that only 
young people have to deal 
with these issues, but that they 
often represent a turning point 
for young adults. Bodies, Rest 
and Motion succeeds in per- 
sonifying the struggles of this 
group in a way that is earnest 
and believable. 

Each character moves from 
a position that they believed to 
be static to a reversal or signifi- 






ulse 



° b cant change in their life. For ex- 
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ample, a change of life circum- 
stance or relationship — 
changes that shake precon- 
ceived notions of stability and 
permanence. 

One of these characters, Sid 
the painter, is exemplary in this 
regard. Confident and comfort- 
able in Enfield, Connecticut 
where he's lived all his life, Sid 
realises that the status quo is tan- 
tamount to failure. Never 
searching for more than what is 
in his limited grasp, his predica- 
ment reflects the reticence of all 
human beings to accept the need 
for change. 

The play also deals with the 
substance of human relations, 
such as the place for 
superficialities in life — drugs, 
television and alcohol. Are these 
really social lubricants or are 
they barriers to real interaction? 

Bodies, Rest and Motion at- 
tempts to frame these questions 

Vioy 



in situational terms that are easy 
to grasp. 

The irrepressible television is 
a highly visible prop of not only 
substance but moral and social 
issues. Colour, or black and 
white - which is more substan- 
tive or essential for communica- 
tion of ideas, becomes a point of 
contention. Not that it is impor- 
tant in itself, but that it is indif- 
ferent and non-conscious. Ob- 
jects are what people attribute to 
them. 

Thus, the values attached to 
objects and belongings is a run- 
ning commentary throughout a 
significant portion of the play. 
Theft, sentimental value, emo- 
tions and memories are at- 
tributes that people see in their 
belongings and those of others. 

"What is this shit worth?" 
says the character Beth in refer- 
ence to her belongings for sale. 
This begs for the more precise 



question of: what is it worth to 
you or to someone else? 

Beth gets her answer as she 
sells the kit and kaboodle for a 
price that seems ridiculously 
high to her but a bargain to the 
purchaser. The emotional bag- 
gage attached to the belongings 
have devalued their worth be- 
low what may be market value 
for others. 

Clearly, Bodies, Rest and Mo- 
tion shows that the trappings of 
late twentieth century culture 
aren't the main influencing fac- 
tors of life after all. The real 
agents of change and direction 
are individuals and their inter- 
actions with other superficially 
different but essentially similar 
people. 

Bodies, Rest and Motion plays 
through to November 9 at Player's 
Theatre, Shatner building, third 
floor. 
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daily classifieds 



Ads may be placed through the Daily 
Business Office, Room B-07, 
University Centre, 9h00-14h00. 
Deadline is 14h00, two working days 
prior to publication. McGill Students 
& Staff (with valid ID): $4.60 per day, 
3 or more consecutive days, $4.05 
per day. General Public: $5.75 per 
day, or $4.90 per day for 3 or more 
consecutive days. Extra charges may 
apply, prices include applicable GST 
(7%) or PST (6.5%). Full payment 
should accompany your advertising 
order and may be made in cash or by 
personal cheque (for amounts over 
$20 only). For more information 
please visit our office or call 398 
6790. WE CANNOT TAKE CLASS! 
FIED ADS OVER THE PHONE 
PLEASE CHECK YOUR AD CAREFUL 
LY WHEN IT APPEARS IN THE 
PAPER. The Daily assumes no finan- 
cial responsibility for errors, or dam- 
ages due to errors. Ad will re-appear 
free of charge upon request, if infor- 
mation is incorrect due to our error. 
The Daily reserves the right not to 
print any classified ad. 
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For tint spacious clean rooms situated 1 
corner Durocher/Prince Arthur streets west 
Call Rex 845-6406 8am- 1 1:30am or after | 
8pm for appointment and information. 



For rent now: Large 4W 7 min. walk to cam- 
pus. Beautifully renovated, tall ceilings, stain 
glass, new kitchen, dishwasher, furnished, all 
to yourse!C475/mth 489-5306. 






H E l P W A N T E 



Christmas Gift Wrappers 

Creative, independent. 

Locations-downtown Toronto, North York, 
Mississauga. Mgrs. to $8 25/hr • bonuses 
Wrappers to S7 1 5/hr Full/part time, 
Dec 1-24 (416) 536-4415 



Earn $100-200/d«y Master School of 
Bartending- bartending & table service. 
Complete placement agency. Leaders in the 
hospitality industry for 15yrs. McGill rate. 849- 
2828. 



Full time/p*rt time/any time. Macintosh lit- 
erate-for office work. Metropolitan News, news- 
papers & magazines from around the world. 
1109 Cypress st. 866-9227. 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1. Term papers, 
resumes, applications, transcription of 
microcassettes. Editing of grammar. 28 
years experience. S1.75/D.S.P. 7 
Days/week. Campus/Peel/Sherbrooke. 
Paulette/Roxanne 288-9638/2880016 

Experienced editor/proof reeder/writ- 

er/ tutor. Help with your student papers, 
theses, manuscripts, résumés, translation 
Spanish/ French/English. Call Marian 765- 
9804 7days/week. 



Close to McGill; Word processing with laser: 
$1. 50/page, CV, graphs, translation, ... 
Macintosh/PC documents; SFText; 2846050. 



Word-processing term-papers, theses, 

reports etc. Word Perfect 5.1 Laser printer. 
Fast, professional service, good rates. Close 
to McGill. Brigitte 282-0301. 



SERVICES 



Skillful editing by PhD, for better flow, 
grammatical soundness & spelling. Term 
papers, theses, business plans. Resen/e now 
before the rush. 328-7975 fax 3286658. 



Market consultant-medical & biotechnolo- 
gy products. Patent & market analyses, target- 
ed marketing. Slnvestmentî, confidential, 
experienced 488-5551. 



ACE THE INTERVIEW-GET THE JOB. 
Professional job preparaton and C.V. 
435-7868. 



Volkswagen 412 station wagon 73. All 
original. 57,000 miles. No winters. Perfect 
condition. $4,000. 389-7270. 



ES&TICKETS 



Reserved seat available for all 

Canadiens hockey games. Ticket prices 
start at $20 00 each. Also, superb seats still 
available for concerts, Harry Conmck Jr 
(Nov 4), Neil Young/Moist (Nov 7) and 
Deep Purple (Nov 21). Info call Joe at 766- 
0298 or 949-1661. 



Experienced, licensed Dianetlcs® 
auditor. Effective for losses, separa- 
tions, broken hearts and getting your 
mind and soul back in tune. Free inter- 
view and Information. Darrell 522- 
3473. 



LESSONS/COURSES 



Come and practice your French 
with francophones. Bilingual club 
Half and Half Tel. 465-9128 



LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE: 

Intensive 20 hour weekend seminars. 
Proven test-taking strategies. Comprehensive 
seminar packages for only $225. Oxford 
Seminars 1600-2696719. 










ask Boris and le fly 
about our promotions 
398-6790 
398-6791 
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| No Name re-invents the £gg. 

McGill Students 15% off, 
Mon-Fri until // am 
Sat-Sun until 3 pm 

Breakfast at No Name 

3999 Parc Ave, Mtl 982-6113 
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The 14th Annual Japanese 
Film Festival in Montreal 

presented by the 

Consulate General of Japan at Montreal 
with the full cooperation of 
McGill University’s 
Department of East Asian Studies. 

Films are in Japanese with English subtitles. 



G 



The McGill Daycare Centres Have 
spaces available immediately for children 
aged two and four years old as of 
September 1st, 1996 Please contact us at 
398-6493 






MISCELLANEOUS 



WmaMcGlll 

LQj —^nightlinf 

■■ 598-6246 

Hun by student*... for students. Give us a 
call bpm-3am and find out what we're all 
about! 



GALA CONCERT 

the McGill Symphony 
Orchestra am) 

the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
perform together in a special 
tribute crowning McGill University 
/ 75th Anniversary 



McGill Symphony 
Orchestra 

Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra 

CHARLES DUTOIT arid TIMOTHY VERNON, conductors 



WAGNER: Der Ring deo Nibelungen, excerpts and MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Picture.* at an Exhibition 
SUNDAY 3 NOVEMBER 1996 AT 5:00 PM, SALLE WILFRID- PELLETIER, PLACE DES ARTS 



$45/ $30/ $15 (taxes and services charges included). Box Office: 842-9951 (MS0), 842-2112 (PDA) or 
Admission outlcLs 790-1245 (service charges). Information: Info-Arts Bell 790-ARTS 



'AIMM I orchestre symphonique 

PE Mt>N1Kr!Al.nrailCT»n.Vt 

S«ll« Wilfrid-P«llflti«r Place des Arts 
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Friday, October 25, 18:00 

“A Class to Remember” 

(Gakko) 1993 Directed by Yoji Yamada (125 min) 

Friday, November 1, 18:00 

“Turning Point” 

( China Zakari) 1995 

Directed by Nobuyuki Obayashi (110 mill) 

Sunday, November 3, 13:00 

“Winds of God” 

(Winds of God) 1995 Directed by Yoko Narahaslii (98 min) 
(Entry in last year’s Mtl. International Film Festival) 

Thursday, November 7, 20:00 

“ 119 ” 

(119)1994 Directed by Naoto Takenaka (115 min) 

***** FR EE ADMISSION***** 

ALL FILMS SHOWN AT FRANK DAWSON ADAMS AUDITORIUM 
3450 UNIVERSITY ST., 2ND FLOOR 
For more information, call 866-3429 



TRAVEL ABROAD 
& WORK! 



• Teach Conversational English in Asia • 
Make up to 525-1-45 per hour teaching basic 
conversational English abroad. Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea. Many Employers provide 
room & board plus other benefits. No 
teaching background or Asian languages 
required. Open to all majors. For more 
information, call: 

(206)971-3570 ext.j40052 

INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
GROUP 
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Student Reps wanted 

for Killington Shi Week, 
$359pp Feb 23-28. 5 Nite 
Condo, lifts, Pool & Great 
Parties. Organize a group, 
we supply free custom 
designed flyers. Call 
Dominic @ 1-800-S45-5688. 



I SALON MCML 

elle 8 lui I 



©. 



■SÏÏ 



1 68 Mt-R oyal W/St-Urbain 
1 844-4111 | 

CRUISE SHIPS 
HHUNGBR1 



Earn up to $2,000+ per month working ^ 
for Cruise Ships or Land-Tour ” 
Companies. World Travel (Hawaii, 
Mexico, the Caribbean, etc.). Seasonal 0. 
and Full-Time employment available. ~ 
No exp. necessary. For info call: j? 

Cruise *1 

Employment ? 

Services c 

(206) 97]-3550 W m *^Y 3 
ext. C40052 
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Phone or fax too 
eighties for you? 



e-mail The McGill Daily at: 

daily @generation. net 




RETURN STUDENT FARES 
FROM MONTREAL 

A. Taxes included. 



VANCOUVER /EDMONTON /CALGARY $371.41 

TORONTO $188.52 
SASKATOON / REGINA $334.83 
WINNIPEG $273.86 
HALIFAX $298.25 
MONCTON $322.63 
ST-JOHN'S (NFLD) $334.83 
VICTORIA $407.99 

Certain conditions apply. 

Fares available to other Canadian cities- Check us out! 




TravelCUTS/Voyages Campus has the best 
deals on flights home for the holidays, but 
they're going fast. Some 
Christmas flights are already ^JJCFS oj^ Students 
full! Reserve your seat Now 

m . J - _ at étudanu 

for maximum value and Ownad and oparatad by tha Canadian 

ri •« radaratlon ol Stndanta 

flexibility. 

HVOVAGES CAMPUS 

McGill University 3480 McTavish Montreal • 398-0647 



Ownad and o pan tad by tha Canadian 
radaratlon ol Smdanta 



FALL REFERENDUM 

Hat Wednesday, May, November 5,6,7 



Polling Locations anil lines 

Tuesday, Nov. 5 Wednesday, Nov. 6 




1. State è- 


10: 


2. McLennan 


10: 





3. Burnside 



4. Leacock 



5. Ants 



. Ruitieriord Physics 



7. McConnell Engineers 



.RlfC 



10. Chancellor Day Hall 



10:00-5:00 



10:00-5: 



10:00-2:30 



10:00-2:30 



10 : 



11:30-2:30& 4:30-7: 



11:30-2:30 & 4:30-7: 



10:30-5:30 



10:30-8: 



10:30-5:30 



10:30-5:30 



10:30-3:30 



10:30-3:30 



10:30-5:30 



11:30-2:30 & 4:30-7: 



11:30-2:30 & 4:30-7: 



10:30-3:30 



V' 



Thursday, Nov. 7 



10 : 



10:00-5:00 



10: 



10 : 



10: 



10 : 



10 : 



11:30-2:30 



11:30-2:30 






II.SMBio 


10:1 


12. Brnniman 


10:1 



10:30-5:30 


10: 


10:30-5:30 


10: 




10:30-5:30 



10:30-3:30 



10:00-2:30 



Advance Polls ere in Shalner, McLennan and Burnside on Friday, ivember 1st from 10:30 am-3:30 pm. 
































